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MEETING OF THE CONFERENCE OF CHURCH WORKERS 
IN UNIVERSITIES 


Vernon §. PHILLIPS 


The Conference of Church Workers in Universities met at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill., January 11 and 12th., 
1922. One hundred and eleven delegates registered at the Con- 
ference, eighty-seven of whom were local church workers and 
twenty-four were board secretaries. Ten denominations were 
represented besides the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. Thirty- 
one institutions were represented in nineteen states. Seventy- 
nine of the local workers are from the Upper Mississippi Valley 
including three from Cornell. The other eight were from Okla- 
homa, Arizona. Pennsylvania and Maine. The attendance by 
states was as follows: Wisconsin 9, Illinois 9, Michigan 5, Mis- 
souri 4, Iowa 9, Colorado 3, Ohio 12, Indiana 9, Kansas 9, Min- 
nesota 3, New York 3, Nebraska 4, North Dakota 1, West Vir- 
ginia 1, Montana 1. Among the new faces were those of Rev. 
John E. Bradford, D. D., representing the Board of Education 
of the United Presbyterian Church; Rev. W. E. Schell, D. D. of 
the United Brethren in Christ; and Rev. Mr. Reynolds, D. D. of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

Rev. Jas. C. Baker of the University of Illinois reported for 
Commission No. 1 on ‘‘ The Housing of Students at Universi- 
ties.’’ In the discussion which followed it was evident that there 
are several opinions as to the advisability of conducting church 
dormitories in university centers. Several experiments have 
failed. In some instances, this failure has been because of the 
attempt to combine a student dormitory with an administration 
center or a building used in part for class or social rooms. It 
was the general feeling that a student dormitory to be a success, 
must be that and nothing else. A dormitory for men presents a 
set of problems quite distinct from those of a dormitory for 
women. Some who have had experience with church dormitories 
for women or men felt clearly that they were a distinct suc- 
cess in giving the student an opportunity for home life under 
church supervision, in maintaining a nucleus of church leaders 
who live together, and in safe-guarding young people away from 
home for the first time. One speaker felt that the same reasons 
which justify the dormitory at a church college, demand church 
dormitories at the state universities. It was pointed out also, 
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that gifts are available frequently for the purchase and main- 
tenance of dormitories which would not be available for other 
forms of Christian work. 

The committee was continued for another year with in- 
structions to give attention to the whole question of housing 
conditions in university centers, with an attempt to define the 
responsibility of the church and the responsibility of the uni- 
versity. 

Among the topics considered were the following—‘‘ The 
Churches’ Well Defined Program in Universities,’’ reports being 
presented by secretaries of different denominations; ‘‘ The 
Need of Religious Education,’’ ‘‘ A Unified Program for Re- 
ligious Education,’’ ‘‘ Schools of Religion,’’ ‘‘ The Library of 
a University Pastor for Religious Education,’’ ‘‘ God Experi- 
ence of 140 College Students,’’ ‘‘ Women in Universities,’’ 
‘* What the Church Should Do For the Girls,’’ ‘‘ The Church 
Secretaries’ Program,’’ ‘‘ Can there be Developed in our Uni- 
versities a Minister Adequate for Present and Future Needs? ’’ 

Dr. George R. Baker reported on the question, ‘‘ Should 
these Conferences be Continued?’’ His report follows:—‘‘ On 
the program five sub-questions are suggested— 

1. What is their purpose? 

2. Is it accomplished ? 

3. Should students be present ? 

4. More than one Conference annually? 

5. District, Denominational, or National? 

Following the discussion of the question suggested, your com- 
mission finds 

1. The purpose of the Conference is 

(a) To help men “‘ think through ’’ the method of 
their work at state universities. 

(b) To instruct men in the work that is being done. 

(c) To supply encouragement and inspiration. 

(d) To supply fellowship; fellowship is friendship 
and a feeling of good will plus the sharing in the same services. 

2. We do not believe that it is necessary to discuss the 
question as to whether these purposes have been accomplished. 
The fact that this conference has been so largely attended indi- 
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cates that in great measure, former meetings must have had a 
large element of helpfulness in them and the evident interest in 
these sessions proves that the men are getting what they come 
to get. 

3. Should students be present? The value of these meet- 
ings is dependent on their character as a conference of workers 
whose tasks are very similar; to introduce a large group whose 
point of view would be that of men much less mature than 
those who now compose the group, would entirely change the 
character of the body and defeat its purpose. Further, at 
present there is danger that if these meetings grow in numbers, 
the conference character will be lost and to lose this is to lose all. 

Departing now from the form announced on the program, 
your commission recommends that there should be an annual 
regional conference whose boundaries in the main should con- 
form to those of the Y. M. C. A. districts. There should be 
a meeting once in three years of the Conference, which should 
be attended by church workers at universities from the whole 
United States. The time and place for the first meeting of each 
regional meeting should be determined by the university pastors 
in attendance at the Y. M. C. A. student conferences. We un- 
derstand that the university pastors of the Pacific Coast are 
now arranging for a regional conference.”’ 

Pending action on this report, Vernon §S. Phillips presented 
the report of the Constitution Committee. The report recom- 
mended that this conference hold its meetings in the future 
every three years and become a conference for the entire coun- 
try and that there be created five regional conferences, an east- 
ern, a southeastern, a central, a southwestern and a western. 
If this change were made, the central conference would include 
nearly all of the institutions represented at this conference and 
would probably continue its meetings in the same section of the 
country. 

It was moved and carried that this constitution be printed 
and put into the hands of members and that action be postponed 
until next year. 

It was moved and carried that the executive committee be 
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instructed to co-operate with church workers in various sections 
in arranging for regional conferences. 


RESOLUTIONS 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

That, inasmuch as there is in our state universities an in- 
creased recognition of the Christian ideal and inasmuch as the 
use of the term ‘‘ Christian ’’ as applied to the church colleges 
is, to say the least, discourteous, we herewith call upon our re- 
spective denominational agencies and boards to adopt the use 
of the term ‘‘ Church College ’’ rather than ‘‘ Christian Col- 
lege ’’ in the literature of the churches. 

That this body ask its secretary to communicate to each 
denomination here represented, our conviction that a very grave 
hindrance to securing recruits for the Christian ministry is that 
type of denominationalism which reduces the average church to 
a community group and therefore the community as a whole does 
not now constitute an adequate challenge to the capable young 
men in the state universities. 

That we raise a committee to study the direct bearing of 
such denominationalism upon the question of recruiting and 
report at the next annual meeting. 

The officers elected for the coming year were: President— 
Howard M. LeSourd of Ohio State University ; Vice-President— 
O. W. Behrens of Michigan Agricultural College; Secretary- 
Treasurer—James G. Moore of Cornell University. 

William Houston was continued as representative of this 
Conference to the Educational Conference called by the Federal 
Council of Churches. All arrangements as to time, place and 
program for the next meeting were left in the hands of the 
executive committee. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
January 11, 1921—January 10, 1922 


RECEIPTS 
From Registrations at 1921 Conference................ $60.00 
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EXPENDITURES 
January 12, 1921, Paid Stenographer........ $ 2.00 
20, ‘‘ Wm. Houston for post- 
age, printing and cleri- 
Cash on hand, January 10, 1922........ $14.09 


REPORT OF THE WORK OF THE UNIVERSITY PAS- 
TORS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


The group of pastors at the University of Nebraska which 
a year ago numbered four has been supplemented during the 
year by the addition of two full-time men, Rev. J. W. Hilton for 
the Disciples and Rev. L. W. McMillen, rector of the newly 
established University Episcopal Church, located just off the 
campus. This is the first experiment in the way of a strictly 
University Church at our center, and we are all watching its 
initial success with a great deal of interest. Both our efficient 
Association Secretaries resigned at the close of last school year, 
Miss Claire McKinnon going to Japan under the Y. W. C. A. 
She was succeeded by Miss Erma Appleby, a young woman of 
fine training and large experience. She is supported in her 
work by an exceptionally strong Cabinet of girls, whose activities 
have been one of the most encouraging features of this year. 
The new Y. M. C. A. Secretary is Wm. L. Day, a 1921 graduate 
of the University of Nebraska and a prominent athlete. This 
organization was slow in getting its work under way in the 
fall but is now showing more vigor. 

We have been operating again this year under the United 
Work plan, the committee of 200, adopted last year, more 
definitely worked out. We found the most serious defect in our 
working plan of last year to be a lack of the definite fixing of 
responsibility for specific pieces of work. This in turn came 
about through two different interpretations of the printed plan, 
which clearly made the pastors Chairmen of Departments of 
Work, such as Bible Study and Church Affiliation. When the 
actual promotion of the work of these departments was under 
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way, it became a question whether the pastors were adminis- 
trative heads of committees or only advisory, and whether the 
final determination of policy did not fall back upon the Asso- 
ciation Secretaries. The feeling of uncertainty on this matter 
led to a lack of aggressiveness which had a somewhat adverse 
effect upon the total achievement of the year. 

We determined in the spring that if possible this defect 
should be remedied. During the week of Easter vacation we 
spent many hours of serious study and discussion. At one junc- 
ture it appeared that the united plan so far as work on the 
campus was concerned would go by the board, but better coun- 
sels prevailed, as we believe, and a definite plan was worked out. 
In the first place, the pastors and secretaries were made full 
voting members of the Committee of 200. Five departments of 
cooperative work were agreed upon, as follows: New Student, 
Bible Study, Church Relationships, Life Work, and Social 
Recreation. One pastor or secretary was designated Executive 
Head of each of these departments and it was understood that 
he was to be held responsible for the department’s accomplish- 
ments during the year. He was, however, to be supported by 
one or two other members of the workers’ group as adviser or 
advisers. The entire group of 200 were retained as heretofore as 
a promotion force for any or all of the departments, but about 
40 of them were chosen to form a central Executive Council. 
This council was in turn resolved into committees of policy and 
plans for four of the five departments noted above, the fifth, 
the new student work being reserved as the task of our whole 
promotion force during the first two weeks of the school year. 
A member of faculty was also placed upon each of the four com- 
mittees. The smaller committees meet as often as need be in 
order to prosecute the work committed to them. The Executive 
Council meets monthly to hear reports and to ratify policies. 
Our plan as thus perfected was submitted to the Boards of the 
two Associations and they laid no greater burdens upon us than 
that we should remember their time honored position upon the 
campus, the same which, I may add still quoting the Apostle, 
we were forward to do. 

Our plan at Nebraska is as yet in no sense of corporate 
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organization, but merely an understanding, a loosely conceived 
voluntary arrangement between the religious forces doing work 
on the campus. This seems to have its advantages while such 
movements are in the experimental stage, and while the workers 
are all anxious to see developed some really satisfactory co- 
operative plan. But we see at least two rather serious disad- 
vantages. Our committee of 200 is too large. It does not realize 
a sense of solidarity and of a common task. There seems not to 
be a sufficient number of activities that can with economy be 
promoted in a large way to sustain the unflagging interest of 
such a group and thus the organization weakens. At most there 
are only two or three occasions in the year when so large a 
group can be brought together in anything like an enthusiasm 
meeting, and even then other engagements are sure to keep a 
considerable number away. There is among us, therefore, a 
tendency to recommend a smaller total group, every member of 
which can be intensively interested through membership on a 
functioning committee. The other weakness is the one we have 
detected all along and have tried to remedy; viz., the need of 
what corresponds to an executive secretary, by whatever name 
he may be called. There are many loose ends in such a semi- 
official arrangement, which in themselves may be quite unim- 
portant when compared with the big things we have in our pro- 
gram, but which if not gathered up and woven in, soon give a 
ragged look to the total product and what is worse a ragged 
feeling to those workers who may have a penchant for smooth- 
ness and precision. The various parts in the machinery must, 
as the phrase now is, ‘‘ gear in,’’ and a central executive demo- 
cratically chosen is necessary. This may be our next step. 

Our work has been more quiet, less spectacular this year 
than last when the plan was being inaugurated, but much solid 
activity is evident. In the boys’ department we are still clear- 
ing off the debris of the disorganization of the war period, but 
are about due for a new structure that will be more of a credit 
to our institution. The financial aspect of our work this year 
is a difficult one, but even this may have its compensations, for 
some of our student leaders are now turning to prayer groups 
as a means to efficiency, rather than to money and machinery. 
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Either of these alone is not enough, but blended in proper pro- 
portions they make a splendid working combination. Our 
workers’ group detected this secret early last year and ever since 
that time have been spending the larger part of their weekly 
conference meetings in prayer. 

We did not attempt the united financial drive which last 
year was quite successful. The Bible Study Committee brought 
its promotion campaign to a close on October 28, all too late, 
with a dinner attended by 300, at the Chamber of Commerce, 
at which Dean Shailer Mathews of the University of Chicago 
was the principal speaker. This affair was not attended by 
nearly as many students as our large banquets of last year, 
but many of the leading church people of the city, attracted 
by the fame of the record-breaking dinner of last year as well 
as by the reputation of the visiting speaker, were present and 
learned more of our work. Dean Mathews also addressed a 
University Convocation of 1,000 promoted by our organization. 
The girls under the chairmanship of a careful but aggressive 
leader outlined some very attractive courses and succeeded in 
enrolling about 200 in their classes. The boys have no such 
creditable report to make. 

Church Affiliation and ‘‘ Go to Church ’’ Sunday was ob- 
served as now for several years on the Sunday before Thanks- 
giving. About 300 students united with the churches, nearly 
all by affiliation. The Life Work committee will have a splendid 
opportunity to realize its aims and plans with the coming of 
Sherwood Eddy for three days early in February. We all feel 
that our University community has long needed the impress of 
some such a stirring personality and message as are his and 
many are deeply longing and praying for deep-lying and far- 
reaching results. The Social Recreation committee has had am- 
bitious plans for improving the recreational situation, but has 
been foiled in many of them. The most hopeful sign is the way 
in which the committee itself in its frequent meetings has mani- 
fested an intelligent, a serious, and an enthusiastic attitude to- 
ward its problems. There is a large proportion of our students, 
I am convinced, vho are not personally and individually in 
sympathy with the excessive amount, and the questionable type 
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of student social life of the day, but hitherto social pressure 
has seemed too strong to be resisted, either by totally refrain- 
ing from it, or by a wholesome propaganda for something more 
wholesome and sensible. If we can direct even a small group in 
the study of, and an enthusiasm for a constructive program in 
this field, this process of education is very much worth while 
and will bear fruit in the near future. 

The activities of the pastors in their more strictly denomi- 
national areas vary so greatly that it is difficult to summarize 
them. In Lincoln at present most of the churches are really 
student churches in this sense: that there is a sufficient number 
of students resident and non-resident in attendance upon, and 
aciive in them, to require the University pastor to assume a 
fairly close relation to them; and also in the sense that the 
students now reside more or less in every part of the city so that 
there is a field of operation for these churches in interesting and 
earing for students. The Methodists have five such churches; 
the Presbyterians, three; the Congregationalists, three; the Dis- 
ciples, three; the Baptists, two or three. There are no less than 
seventeen such churches among the denominations that support 
pastors at the University. This situation makes the work of the 
pastor especially difficult. He does not find a natural grouping 
that brings together all his members, nor yet all the natural 
leaders of this membership and affiliated group. Sometimes the 
church not nearest the University has a more vigorous and suc- 
cessful organization for promoting studcnt work, through which 
the pastor may be more effective in what he is expected to do. 
He must, however, be as impartial as possible, dividing his time 
and energy equitably. Thus a pastor with five, six, or more 
hundreds of students under his charge, if he meets at all ade- 
quately the expectations of the local pastors in pointing students 
to their churches, may easily degenerate into a mere go-between, 
a salaried hustler for others, and the time and strength he has 
left to promote constructive plans of his own are small indeed. 
It is perfectly natural that local pastors should stress the value 
of their pulpit ministrations, but the University pastor knows 
that, as a matter of psychology and of practical experience in 
dealing with students, it is the more rough and ready personal 
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contact in the discussion of vital questions, or the quiet talk on 
life problems that gets to the quick of the average University 
student. One hour in a give and take discussion in a Bible 
class or the young people’s society, in which the student himself 
takes part, may have a more potent effect in setting him right 
or in confirming his positive convictions upon some highly im- 
portant matter than many sermons, literary and learned, or the 
most elegantly executed tedeums of high-salaried choirs. These 
have their valuable place and appeal in a special way to the 
aesthetic in us all but there must be a sense of proportion. 1 
have an idea that the average church in our University centers 
errs in its policy in not giving the students an easier opportunity 
for the free, vigorous expression of their own experiences and 
ideas, both through the open forum discussion and through ac- 
tivities by means of which they may test their own experiences 
and develop their powers of leadership. In other words students 
want, not more done for them, but a heartier invitation to do for 
themselves. I am sure the University pastor covets the oppor- 
tunity to cultivate somewhat from the point of vantage of his 
more intimate relation to his students, and along the lines of an 
acceptable and constructive type of Education in Religion, the 
group which is entrusted to his care, and for which he is in a 
very real way held responsible. He cannot allow himself to 
become a mere church visitor. One way out of this situation is 
a vigorous united campus work. 

Among us, one pastor with a group of 1,200 students does 
not teach a Sunday Bible class but has a corps of strong teachers 
in the churches. He uses the intensive interview at his office with 
his freshman group, and reserves his Sundays for visitation work 
at the churches or for platform and pulpit ministration out 
among the churches of the state. One pastor teaches a student 
class of boys and girls at one of his churches before the church 
hour and at the other after the hour of service, thus coming into 
close touch each Sunday with almost every member of his group 
who attends a Bible study class. One pastor has a Sunday 
preaching charge out of the city every Sunday but hopes soon 
to have his work on such a basis as to render this unnecessary. 
Still another has full charge of the only strictly University 
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church we have at present. The remaining two pastors teach 
men’s Bible classes in the central churches and attend the regular 
morning services of those churches to greet the occasional new 
student who may drop in and to move among the regular at- 
tendants. One of these (pastors) utilizes the Sunday evenings 
in visiting in turn the three young peoples’ societies of his 
churches, composed largely of students, taking his part in the 
discussion and being prepared to venture an opinion or make a 
few remarks if called upon. This also offers an opportunity at 
times for making or re-enforcing an important announcement of 
interest to the students, and the moments before and after the 
meeting are valuable in a social way. 

In spite of the fact that the University pastor’s relation to 
the local churches offers some of the difficulties detailed above, 
there seems to be a distinct tendency in our group at the present 
time to feel that the largest present results in our work are to 
be obtained by an extension and an intensification of our plans 
in this direction; i. e., the perfecting of an organization that 
will attempt to care for the needs of students, intellectual, social 
and spiritual, more largely through their smaller and more 
cohesive church groups, leaving the strictly campus religious 
work to those organizations which have traditionally handled 
them, the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. It may be that we 
are veering in this direction because it seems to be the path of 
least resistance, but it would certainly relieve the pastor of a 
great deal of campus committee work which seems at times so 
poorly repaid. If our work takes this trend, however, it will 
require of the local churches a more careful study of the real 
needs of the student membership, and in some cases a wide 
adaptation of their practice and their budget. 

This plan, furthermore, would give the pastors more time 
and thought to devote to the study and promotion of plans for a 
Co-operative School of Religion, upon which we seem to be 
unanimously agreed, and the first steps toward which have 
already been taken. So far as we have gone, we have been highly 
encouraged by the attitude of the University authorities on the 
one hand, and of the church representatives on the other. We 
do not wish merely to imitate any of those experiments that are 
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now in operation, but we do wish at every step to learn by the 
experience of others. We prefer to build well, even though we 
seem to build slowly. 

The most hopeful feature of our work at Nebraska appears 
to be the splendid spirit of co-operation among the pastors and 
within the religious forces taken as a whole. So far as we can 
see no one of us in a mood to take a single step, however minor, 
alone. All seem to feel that we must present a solid, single front 
to every problem. We have as yet little to boast of in the way 
of results comparable to our tasks and our opportunities, but we 
are all sure that the first and greatest pre-requisite to large suc- 
cess has been gained; viz., harmony within the forces and a fine 
sense of Christian brotherhood and unity. 


AN ADEQUATE MINISTRY FOR THE FUTURE—HOW 
AND WHERE IT MAY BE SECURED? 
Evans ALVAH WoRTHLEY 

The subject for our consideration this hour deals with 
whether it is possible to develop in our universities a ministry 
adequate for present and future needs. What is an adequate 
ministry? How may it be secured? 

I regret that this paper cannot be presented as a Commission 
report. I did, indeed, submit a brief outline to the other mem- 
bers of the Commission but we were unable to have a meeting. 
This report, therefore, can hardly be credited with the dignity 
of collective thinking. 

We intended to present a section upon the ministry as it is 
today—how it is recruited and trained. We thought that before 
we said much about developing an adequate ministry for to- 
morrow we ought to state the facts about the ministry that pre- 
sumably is inadequate today. 

If we were doubtful about emphasizing the exact number 
in the ministry today, we were even more reluctant to deal at 
length with how the present ministry has been recruited and 
trained. We recognized that it would be very interesting to 
learn just how many had received a grammar school education at 
least, and how many had gone to High School, College and 
Seminary. We thought that to deal with that aspect of the 
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question might cause undue depression, a state of mind which 
is to be avoided in these days. We have decided to leave it to 
your imagination to conjecture how the present ministry was re- 
eruited and trained and how adequate or inadequate it is. 

This subject deals with the future rather than with the 
past or the present. Regarding the prophets and priests of the 
past, peculiar, perhaps, in their way, but in the main prayerful 
and persistent, we only say ‘‘ of whom the world was not 
worthy.’’ If we speak of developing an adequate ministry for 
tomorrow we wish it clearly understood that we are casting no 
reflections upon the ministry of yesterday and of today. We do 
not presume to understand how or why it is that the ministry 
has attracted such a conglomeration into its ranks. It is too easy 
an explanation to lay the blame, if there is any blame, upon the 
Lord. Unless we are very greatly mistaken, if God ever has had 
moments of sustained horror, they have prevailed when He has 
discovered that some of His followers thought that He was calling 
them to preach the gospel. In His omnipotent wisdom He must 
have endeavored to discover some way in which to eradicate 
the idea out of their minds, and at last surrendered to inevitable 
failure. It was there to stay. 

We must realize and remember, for it is a great and 
significant fact, that the recruiting of the present ministry was 
not done in any systematic way. Let us not be critical at that 
point. Our fathers believed it was a very sacred matter which 
was to be left entirely to the unseen and quiet ministry of the 
Spirit of God. In it they played their part by being almost the 
unconscious agent of this Spirit. It provides an abundant 
evidence of the unmeasured resources of spiritual inclinations in 
the heart of youth—when we realize that it is only in this late 
day that the Church has been really embarrassed by a haphazard 
and uncertain method of recruiting its leadership. Now that the 
situation has, indeed, become somewhat critical, it is for us to 
realize that it is of our own making and hence, we may reason- 
ably assume that the remedy in part at least, is of our own 
devising. ‘‘ The arm of the Lord is not shortened, that he can- 
not save.’’ It is bold to assume that a shortage of workers is 
any part of the plan of God for the development of His King- 
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dom. If the Lord is saying anything in these days, he is bid- 
ding the Church co-operate with Him in the effort to secure a 
leadership which will be adequate to reap the ripening harvest 
fields of the world. 

Under present conditions, before we spend much time in 
discussing an edequate ministry for the future, we perhaps 
ought to give some attention to how we may secure any ministry 
at all. We do not need to concern ourselves with the priests of 
the Catholic faith for we are given to understand that they are 
not embarrassed to any extent by any deficiency in their ranks. 
The writer only knows that the little rural village, that some- 
how or other projected him into the Protestant ministry as the 
sole representative of two Protestant Churches, has contributed 
five very worthy and excellent young men for the Catholic 
priesthood. Just why such a discrepancy should exist, the 
writer does not understand. He bears testimony to the fact that 
it is there. He ventures to assert that it is not altogether an 
isolated fact. 

If we turn, however, to the branches of our own faith we 
are met with discomfiting figures. The great Methodist Epis- 
copal Church on August First of last year, was confronted with 
three hundred and twenty-one vacant pulpits. In addition 
there were four thousand two hundred supply pastors holding 
only local preachers’ licenses, which includes two hundred and 
fifty who hold retired relationships to the Conferences. It re- 
quires approximately two thousand five hundred newly trained 
workers annually to fill the pulpits and provide the leadership 
in other phases of Christian activity which the Church regularly 
carries forward. It is only in the last year that this Church has 
given itself to the development of anything like an adequate 
system for enlisting and cultivating the strongest men and 
women in the colleges and universities of the country for definite 
Christian work. 

When we turn from the Methodist Episcopal Church to the 
Episcopal Church in the United States we find that organization 
facing a real problem in the steady decrease of the number of 
recruits for the ministry. If we may rely upon newspaper re- 
ports, a commission was appointed to investigate the matter 
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some time ago. In its report the Commission stated that the 
situation is more grave than seems to be the case in several 
other religious bodies. 

The Commission found that in the diocese of New York 
where, in the fifties there was one minister for every four hun- 
dred and ninety-one communicants, today there is only one 
minister for every two thousand five hundred and twenty-three. 
It showed that on a general average throughout the Episcopal 
Church the ratio of recruits to the ministry annually was one 
to two thousand two hundred and fifty-one. ‘‘ It means ’’ says 
the Commission, ‘‘ that we are pressing more quickly toward 
the critical moment when there will be so few ministers that our 
whole growth and work will be menaced.’’ It may be added 
that unless consideration is given to the matter there is some- 
thing akin to disaster ahead for more than one organization. 
We do not believe, however, that the outcome is either vague 
or uncertain, providing a fairly definite procedure is under- 
taken without too great delay. We would outline that pro- 
cedure in somewhat the following manner: 

I. In the first place a plan should be devised to have the 
challenge of the modern ministry adequately presented before 
the high school youth of our country. We are not particularly 
concerned as to the agency which promotes this approach. In 
some cases it may be done by the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. In other cases, by the Federal Council of Churches 
of North America or by the Council of Church Boards of Edu- 
eation. A uniform method of procedure should be followed, 
no matter whether one agency or more than one agency works at 
the task. The presentation must be made in an interdemonina- 
tional spirit and with denominational understanding. 

II. Each denomination should avail itself of any contri- 
bution which may come to it from outside sources. Among 
these may be mentioned: 

(a) Other denominations. If one denomination finds a 
young man or young woman who is a member of a sister denom- 
ination, that name should be forwarded to proper headquarters. 

(b) The Young Men’s Christian Association and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. These organizations are giving 
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increasing attention to Older Boys’ Conferences and Older 
Girls’ Conferences, to Summer Camps and Institute, and to 
Christian Callings Conferences. They always are glad to co- 
operate with any and all denominations that in any way solicit 
their co-operation. 

(ec) There are already many vocational high schools or- 
ganized and an increasing number of trained men and women 
are giving attention to the matter of vocational guidance in 
Secondary Schools. There should be some plan devised where- 
by these men and women may forward the names of boys and 
girls whom they discover are interested in Christian work as 
their vocation. 

III. Each denomiation must organize its own forces in 
order to more systematically present its work and to more care- 
fully maintain relationships with young men and young women 
who contemplate full-time service under its auspices. This 
implies: 

(a) That new importance shall be attached to the pastor 
as a recruiting agent. The writer recalls a conversation which 
he had some time ago with the Dean of a Veterinary College 
who emphasized the fact that the enrollment of the Veterinary 
College was due almost entirely to the personal work which 
veterinary surgeons accomplished throughout the contribut- 
ing territory. Just at that time, owing to certain Federal pro- 
cedure, the State Veterinarians were complaining because the 
Federal Government was sending out Veterinarians on special 
work. The outcome meant a certain loss of prestige and also of 
practice for the State Veterinarians. The State Veterinarians 
resented it and as a consequence they were not in a frame of 
mind to talk their profession to young men. In July of that 
year there were only two applicants for the Veterinary Course. 
The condition improved later but the enrollment that year was 
small. 

There has been a great deal of adverse criticism of the 
ministry as a vocation. Some of it has come from outside of 
the profession but very much of it has arisen within the pro- 
fession itself. It reflects an attitude of mind which does not 
encourage young men to enter the vocation and very frequently 
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tends to discourage them from entering it. That situation 
needs to be remedied at its base. The man who does not believe 
sufficiently in the Christian ministry to whole-heartedly com- 
mend it to any young man whom he thinks is eligible to con- 
sider it, should realize that he has established an entirely ade- 
quate basis for his own withdrawal from the ranks. In a re- 
cent meeting where a number of life service young people were 
gathered, each one was asked to explain why he or she was con- 
sidering full time service in Christian work. Fully three- 
fourths of them indicated that their initial interest had been 
aroused by some pastor. I venture to assume that too much 
emphasis cannot be placed upon the personal contact of a pas- 
tor with his local young people as a factor in recruiting leaders 
for life service. 

(b) All the group activities of the Church in which young 
people are concerned, such as Sunday School Conventions, 
Young People’s Conferences and Institutes, Older Boys’ Con- 
ferences, should be carefully studied from the standpoint of 
future leadership. 

(ec) Each denomination should undertake to co-ordinate its 
wn activities and in so far as possible, secure the co-operation 
of its various boards, colleges and universities, and other 
agencies in promoting a systematic and continuous cultivation 
of its own youth. Unless this is done no denomination has a 
right to complain about a depleted leadership. 

This will involve— 

1. The development of an organization which will cor- 
respond to a bureau of personnel. 

2. Regular and careful correspondence with young men 
and women interested in Christian service. 

3. Systematic and supervised visitation and counsel. 

4. The co-operation of selected professors and instructors 
in Colleges and Universities. 

5. Greater financial assistance on the part of the Church 
to worthy students. 

6. Careful and accurate description of definite tasks in 
the different fields in which the Church is carrying on its 
program. 
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IV. It undoubtedly will remain true in the future as in 
the past that a large proportion of the denominational leader- 
ship will come from denominational colleges. A more intelli- 
gent and constructive process should be inaugurated in con- 
nection with these institutions. We have reached the time 
when this can be accomplished. The colleges and universities 
see the necessity of collecting more personal data from the 
students as they register and many have already inaugurated 
various forms of intelligence tests. They are also securing men 
and women who are able to give expert vocational direction. 
This should be considered an advantage and the data should be 
utilized in seeking leadership for the Church. There should be 
one or two teachers in each Faculty who are authorized by the 
administration to give time and attention to the students who 
come to the institution already interested in the Christian pro- 
gram. They should also carefully observe other students who 
by their qualifications and adaptabilities give promise of 
potential leadership. If some such careful analysis of a 
student body is made before the visitation of Recruiting 
Secretaries occurs, then instead of the event becoming a widely 
announced recruiting program which students sometimes in- 
terpret as a conspiracy to capture them for the Christian 
ministry it would be possible for the Church to put on an in- 
formational presentation of its program with no particular 
publie emphasis or appeal for leadership. 

V. Outside of the denominational institutions lies the 
field of the great and dominant universities of the country 
where the largest number of students are now assembled and 
where we may assume they will be assembled in even larger 
numbers. What can be done in these institutions? 

First, let us recognize the fact that the administration of 
these universities will be entirely cordial and friendly. Let us 
further realize that the large universities are now seeking on 
their own part to separate the individual from the mass and 
to meet the responsibility for each individual student. To this 
end, records are being kept, more systematic faculty super- 
vision undertaken and in general, a more definite interest 
manifested. We recently conferred with the Dean of the Col- 
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lege of Forestry in a State institution regarding the relation- 
ship of Faculty and students in that particular college. We 
doubt if there is a denominational college in the country that 
establishes friendly and continuous relationships between faculty 
and students more systematically and wisely than prevails in 
the above mentioned college. 

Second, the Church is stationing special representatives in 
institutions. These men are exceptionally qualified by reason 
of training and experience to deal intimately and personally 
with both faculty and students. The church must expect this 
group of men to take upon themselves the study of their con- 
stituency with the thought of prospective Christian leadership 
in mind. 

VI. In this connection and for their special consideration, 
we believe that more emphasis should be given to the possibility 
of men going from vocational and technical courses directly into 
preparation for social and religious leadership. We are willing 
to advocate that it would be a good policy on the part of the 
Church to boldly promote the idea that the best preparation for 
rural leadership is a four-year course in a College of Agricul- 
ture, supplemented by such professional training in a Theo- 
logical Seminary or School of Religious Education, as will equip 
one to understand and interpret the general direction of Chris- 
tian thought throughout the centuries and its relation to present- 
day problems. What is true regarding a course in a College 
of Agriculture in a similar manner may be true of Business 
Administration. The problems of our day are largely economic 
and social. If that discipline which constitutes the essential 
basis of a course in a College of Business Administration is 
thoroughly grounded in the life of an individual and it is sup- 
plemented by a theological training, we believe it is an excellent 
preparation for the ministry. In the field of Religious Educa- 
tion what more could be desired than that the candidate should 
have specialized in a College of Education and from that should 
go on to assimilate and master the materials and methods of Re- 
ligious Education? Even in such practical and rigid technical 
courses as Engineering and Architecture, we are not sure but 
there is a certain basic preparation for Christian leadership. 
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Mr. C. K. Ober of the Young Men’s Christian Association has 
stated that this organization has discovered that many of its best 
secretaries are men who have taken the engineering course, but 
who instead of going out to be practical engineers, have de- 
cided to invest their lives in human engineering. In most in- 
stances these men secured additional training either in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association Colleges or by the fellow- 
ship plan in connection with city Associations. Mr. Ober 
believes the training which they secured in their engineering 
studies qualified them to do splendid work in an organization 
like the Young Men’s Christian Association where the service 
rendered is considered more definite and practical than inter- 
pretative or educational. 

We believe that almost any engineering student who dis- 
covers that his inclinations are pointing in the direction of pro- 
motive Christian work, will find that his previous training will 
fit in constructively and helpfully to the program of his life 
work. We do not believe that we should proceed on the basis 
of recommending men to enter the ministry or some form of 
Christian work because they are dissatisfied with some previous 
decision. Probably some who are ‘‘ misfits ’’ should consider 
the ministry and allied forms of Christian Service; but there are 
men studying Engineering, Law, Agriculture, Education and 
Architecture in every great University in this country who if 
they realized that they could utilize in a significant way, the 
values of their technical discipline and at the same time have 
an opportunity to set forth a great interpretation of life, we 
believe they willingly would give the matter serious consider- 
ation. 

VII. In addition, we believe the time has come when new 
consideration should be given to the men and women who are 
to be the leaders of the next generation. The world has recently 
had its attention fixed upon two dramatic assemblies. One was 
the Disarmament Conference in Washington. It was made up of 
old men who, in the main, were admirably prepared to patch up 
an old situation. The other Conference was connected with the 
attempt to find a solution for trouble between Ireland and Eng- 
land. It is true that some old men participated, but so far as 
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the Irish delegates were concerned, youth was there with great 
prominence. The writer, who spent a year in the Emerald Isle, 
has the conviction that the fighting spirit of the Irish youth 
will, in the long run, give a good account of itself. We re- 
cently sat through a great Conference of the leaders of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The most inspiring part of the 
program occurred when certain young men from the field were 
placed upon the program with instructions to tell their own 
story. One of them was from the frontier, from New Mexico; 
one was from a State University; another was an evangelist in 
a rural section; another a man with a seven-days-a-week pro- 
gram in acity. They were all young men but there were very few 
young men in the audience. Gray headed and bald headed men 
were not only in the front seats where we expect to find them, but 
they were also in the rear seats where they are not accustomed 
to gather. They were everywhere. What would it have been 
worth to that denomination if it could have gathered at that 
time, a representative number of its strongest youth and had 
them sit in that Conference and share the responsibilities of 
that hour? We believe the time has come when we must not 
rely upon Bishops, District Superintendents, Moderators, 
Church Officials and ‘‘ Pillars in the Church ”’ to define the pro- 
gram and assume all the responsibility for the Church of the 
future. The time has come when the Church must assemble 
its youth, not to convert them and inspire them primarily but 
to throw responsibility upon them and to tell them plainly that 
which hardly needs to be told, that everything is in their hands 
and that with them Christianity will rise or fall. 

There is one other item which must never be omitted in the 
consideration of any program looking for leadership in the 
Kingdom of God. 

We may, however, by one device or another succeed in 
mobilizing a ministry that will be adequate numerically and yet 
have no complete assurance that we have an adequate ministry. 
In the last analysis everything depends upon the point of view 
which dominates the mind and heart of the men and women 
who respond. How vigorously and freely are they going to 
think for themselves and how frankly and fearlessly are they 
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going to proclaim their full fledged faith? Will they have the 
courage to preach what they believe even though it means tak- 
ing issue with their brethren? It is not impossible that today a 
man’s foes, if he has any, may be of his own household. 

We have no confident hope that the issues which confront 
the Christian Church may be settled without sacrifice and even 
persecution. There is capacity in the life of today for economic 
and religious bigotry to flourish. 

But if Protestantism has any significant and distinct heritage 
in its history, it is the heritage of a progressive faith. The type 
of Christianity which a progressive faith creates is not intimately 
acquainted with flowery beds of ease. The road has been up hill 
all the way—and there are more hills to climb Well may we 
ask if there is any other way. Will a traditional and unchanging 
faith save the world? There is such a faith well organized in 
the world and the path to its acceptance is not overgrown with 
weeds. He who thinks it holds in solution the future safety 
of mankind and the permanent glory of God upon the earth, 
need not look further in quest of Truth. 

But there are men and women who believe that the only 
adequate ministry for the future must be a frankly progressive 
ministry. They believe that the one hope now left to us is to be 
found in the reality of the human revelation of God in Jesus. 
What else, they ask, will create the insight to behold and the 
passion to discover the living glory which abides in every com- 
mon countenance of man. 

In the real sense it is for every man to say with reverence 
and conviction, ‘‘ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.’’ 
It will be said now as it was said then, honestly and courage- 
ously, and it will be said now with complete honor to Him 
who said it first, but that will not diminish its reality to the man 
who utters it nor its significance to the men and women who 
hear it. The daring with which Jesus proclaimed the immediacy 
of the Kingdom and bade men order their lives accordingly 
must come upon us. Tke authority of precedent and past must 
not be permitted to jeopardize the future. The Church has 
already delayed the onward march of Christianity by being ‘‘ too 
careful of the type.’’ It was precedent and the past which 
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prevented the founders of the Protestant movement from fully 
following the Light. Too much emphasis upon precedent and 
the past is now aligning the conservative Protestant against the 
progressive Protestant. In the situation which confronts us we 
must strive to have a passion and an initiative no less constant 
than that which characterized Jesus himself. We must endeavor 
to measure accurately both his patience with the past and his 
daring for the future. To whatever degree a future ministry shall 
discover and appropriate unto itself the courage and control cf 
the Founder of Christianity to that extent may it measure its 
adequacy mm the task of the Kingdom. 


We come then to the question, ‘‘ Can there be developed in 
the universities a ministry adequate for the future? Let us 
ask, can there be developed in theological seminaries a ministry 
adequate for the future? It is not their province to recruit a 
ministry nor primarily to develop it. It is their province to 
train and qualify the material that comes to them. Can the 
denominational colleges alone develop a ministry adequate for 
the future? The cold logic of statistics is against them, if that 
counts. 

There were one hundred and fifty-two thousand students in 
eighty state institutions last year against one hundred and forty- 
seven thousand students in 326 private institutions. If we can- 
not anticipate an increasing response to the appeal for Chris- 
tian leadership from the youth of our great state universities, 
we have every right to be discouraged. There is no other appeal 
than this. If the Church has earnestness and courage and con- 
fidence and challenge, they must all be assembled. Being gath- 
ered together, what is our hope? 

The universities can develop and will develop a ministry 
adequate for the future. Some of us will live to see these great in- 
stitutions flourish with an understanding of Christianity such as 
have never been known. Out of them will come men and women 
committed with such earnestness to the building of a real Chris- 
tian civilization that the Church of the future, whatever may be 
its form or function, will utter no unheeded appeal for leader- 
ship. 
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An expectation that has dimensions of this character needs to 
have some support. It is found in the following items: 

1. The universities will develop a ministry adequate for the 
future because the young men and young women in these great 
institutions come now and will continue to come from communi- 
ties and from homes where, in the last analysis, Christianity 
and a Christian civilization are the ultimate values in life. The 
pillars for the future will be obtained from the same forest in 
which the Church has secured the leadership produced and de- 
veloped in the past. 

This leadership was trained in the Church College. There 
was no other place where it could be trained. Let no one say 
that the writer either underestimates the debt due these insti- 
iutions for the contribution of the past nor the abundant prom- 
ise which they still provide for the future. But the writer be- 
lieves that if the Church were dependent for its future leader- 
ship upon these institutions alone, the Church could contemplate 
nothing but failure. Fortunately the Church will never be en- 
tirely dependent upon them. The new field will yield a new lead- 
ership; let us hope, an abundant and, in the end, an adequate 
leadership. In that day, because God has reserved better things 
for us than the past has yet given, the Church will discover that 
apart from this new leadership it could not attain unto full 
blessedness. 

2. The universities will develop a ministry adequate for 
the future because these young men and women, far from being 
opposed to Christianity, are at heart vitally concerned about it. 
They have as yet hardly become aware either of themselves or 
of what is fundamental in their civilization. They do not think of 
themselves as Occidentals in contrast with the ancient and es- 
tablished Oriental. Thus far, they have been living in a very safe 
world, with the sky and sea and plain about them. An easy- 
going, undefined world. No night terror of oblivion has ever 
seized them. Let us hope it never will. But one day these men 
and women are going to understand Christianity, what it means 
to America and to the world. They are going to see that the 
only other word in our vocabulary that may be substituted for 
civilization as we know it, is the word Christendom. In that day, 
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and it may be sooner than we think—great movements have been 
sudden born before—they are going to understand Christianity 
quite apart from Churches and institutions and yet see it de- 
pendent upon Churches and institutions. In that day indiffer- 
ence will be turned to enthusiasm and stagnating doubt into glor- 
ious allegiance. 

3. The universities will develop a ministry adequate for the 
future because in these universities more than anywhere else is 
an untrammeled atmosphere of investigation, an opportunity for 
discovery of truth with the possibility for free debate between 
the representatives of conflicting points of view, in an environ- 
ment tempered both by restraint and by respect for difference 
of opinion. What is possibly of equal importance is that here in 
close association are found the great numbers so often essential 
for motive, intensity and enthusiasm. Let the blaze of Truth 
once get under way in these centers whose very heritage has 
freed them from any tender tie to the past, what may not hap- 
pen? If a new leadership may be born, surely there is hope that 
it may come forth even in travail, from these fair Virgins of the 
Soil. 

4. The universities will develop a ministry adequate for the 
future because of the very asset of association. We doubt if the 
Church of the future will urge the candidates for the ministry 
to secure all their training in denominational colleges. It will 
neither be wise for the students, nor for the Church, to continue 
that policy. The men who are to be the leaders in community life 
religiously, will gain a certain advantage by securing part of 
their training in the same general atm sphere with the lead- 
ers in Agriculture, Business, Engineering, Commerce, Education, 
Medicine and Law. With the certain increase in the number of 
men contemplating the ministry in these great institutions more 
attention will be drawn to the opportunities of the ministry. If 
we may assume that the significance of a Christian America will . 
soon begin to be about as important as a Christian Asia or a 
Christian Africa, we may hope for a type of Home Volunteer 
to arise who will not be entirely destitute of an inclination to 
enlist his fellows in a great crusade. What wiser thing can the 
Church do than encourage earnest and aggressive Christian 
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young men and young women to secure part of their training 
in those centers of learning where there is such an opportunity 
afforded them to multiply their life influence? 

5. The universities will develop a ministry adequate for the 
future because the Church will not delay much longer in estab- 
lishing Schools of Religious Education in these great centers. 
The interdenominational comity which such an enterprise will 
display—it is difficult to contemplate that they will ever be per- 
manently denominational—will vividly indicate to the students 
the increasing unity of Protestantism. Schools of Religious Ed- 
ucation will provide a visible demonstration of unity of program 
and purpose. We believe that they will greatly contribute in 
bringing to a focus inclinations towards religious leadership 
which are now held in check by unnecessary and damaging divi- 
sions. Even though these Schools of Religion are not established 
primarily for the purpose of training professional workers,* 
nevertheless their existence cannot help but greatly contribute 
to creating interest in full time service. Millions of dollars have 
been given to perpetuate and endow Church colleges and uni- 
versities. This money has been given primarily because the don- 
ors are interested in a Christian civilization and believe the ed- 
ucational institutions operating under the broad policy of mod- 
ern Protestantism are necessary factors in the program. We 
think that a similar conviction will eventually center upon tax 
supported and independent institutions, and will result in at 
least adequate facilities. being provided for instruction in re- 
ligion. 

6. We may the more confidently predict an adequate min- 
istry for the future because even the meager attention which has 
thus far been given to the students in these great universities 
has yielded no inconsiderable return. Sixty-seven Methodist 
Students are considering the ministry in the Methodist Church 
and one hundred and sixty-two men and women are contem- 
plating foreign service in those institutions where that church 
is undertaking a definite program. The work is as yet in its 
infancy. It will be many years before an adequate program of 
student work will be realized in all institutions; but the work 


* See note. 
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that has been done and is being done, abundantly demonstrates 
its value both to the Church and to the Universities. 

The above items constitute the basis for hope of a leader- 
ship which I believe is destined to come to the Christian Church 
from the great Universities of our country. It might be a 
stronger hope; it might be a surer one. I wish it were. Such as 
it is, it represents the heart of my reflective life in respect to 
these great universities. It comes forth from my life, but I do 
not share it alone. I know of no one who has been privileged 
iv live and labor as I have, within the gates of these great uni- 
versities, who does not have similar expectations. I have been 
a University Pastor in two great universities. I have known 
the students. In a measure, I have known professors and in- 
structors, alumni and regents. 

I do not think it is a mere dream in which I am indulg- 
ing. Neither do I think it altogether a dim and distant vision. 
These universities are a great reality in the heart of America. 
They are American, cosmopolitan America, at its best. Not 
fornied, but forming; not found, but finding itself. They are 
even more; they are a picture of western civilization. Here, 
indeed, in these universities are the builders, the artisans and 
the defenders. At the center of the picture, with no embarrass- 
ment, I see a Figure, standing. It is that of a young man, clean 
eut, lithe, tall and strong. He is calm and complacent of fea- 
ture, self-reliant in His strength. There are scars, but a crown 
of thorns is no longer on his brow. He has come unto His 
own, again. Dare we say they are more like Him this time? 
They at least detect the ring of reality in His voice. We be- 
lieve they will look into His face and with determination akin 
to His own, say ‘‘ It shall be done. A new world; a new King- 
dom shall come upon the earth ’’ Oh American Youth! May it 
be that in you One who met death will see the travail of His soul, 
and be satisfied. 


NOTE 
It is not the general thought of the leaders of the State Universities 
that schools of Religious Education should be established for specific 
training of professional workers. They are not to be in any sense 
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Theological Seminaries, nor are they intended to supplant the Theolog- 
ical Seminaries. 

The primary object of these schools of Religious Education, will be 
to present to the student body, thoroughly organized courses in the 
history, organization and practice of Christianity and other world 
religions. These courses will be of such a character as to fit into the 
elective system of undergraduate life. They will be designed to make 
the student acquainted in a cursory manner at least, with the history 
of Christian thought. In addition to this, they would make it possible 
for students who desire to secure special training, to qualify them- 
selves for local service in their respective communities. 

It doubtless would be a natural and inevitable development that 
sooner or later a certain amount of professional training and instruction 
would be offered. This would be in the nature of graduate work which 
probably means that it will be late in its development and that it will 
come only as a very revelation of the continued difficulty which many 
students encounter in securing the training which they desire in pro- 
fessional work at the present Theological Seminaries. 


POLICY OF PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. A.* 
M. Wiuuarp LAMPE 

All the policies of the Board in this field of its work are 
determined by the following purpose, namely, to help the Church 
provide in each university center a personnel of workers and 
a material equipment which, in conjunction with the work of 
other denominations and religious agencies, will be sufficient to 
permeate the university life with Christian ideals and principles, 
and to train for leadership in the Church all those in the uni- 
versity who are amenable to such training. 

The first thing to be said about the policies to be used in real- 
izing this purpose is that they have not at all been standard- 
ized. The work is too new for that. Various methods are being 
tried and various types of workers are being used in the various 
centers. Moreover, universities differ greatly among themselves 
and it is not to be expected that any one set of methods will 
ever be accepted as the standard by all. In other words, the 
Board is in favor, at the present time, and I hope that within 
reasonable limits it always will be in favor, of promotion by 


experimentation. It seeks to secure men of good judgment and 
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earnest consecration and to give them wide liberty in the selec- 
tion of methods to be used in achieving the great purpose held 
in view. 

However, there are four more or less well defined features 
of policy which seem to be emerging from the erucible of experi- 
mentation. 

In the first place, we are feeling more and more the high 
wisdom and indeed the imperative necessity of co-ordinating our 
work with that of other denominations and religious agencies. 
There is something peculiarly anomalous about purely sectarian 
effort in a university atmosphere. One of the high functions 
of religion anywhere is to enable one to see life as a unit but 
nowhere is this function more needed and nowhere does the 
absence of this function tend more to disparage religion than in 
a modern university. Moreover, the purpose of the University 
Religious Work is altogether too large for any one denomina- 
tion to achieve by itself. Consequently, the Presbyterian Board 
is in favor of going the limit in co-operative effort and would 
look with great disfavor upon any move in the opposite direc- 
tion. Yet, even here it should be stated that there is no stand- 
ardized method of co-operation. In one university it will take one 
form and in another another form; the more of it in all forms, 
however, the better. 

A second element of the Board’s policy is the fostering 
of close relations between the University Work and the local 
echureh or churches in each university center. It is inereas- 
ingly felt that if students are not kept in close touch with the 
life of some local church during their student days, they are 
not apt to become pillars of the Church when their student 
days are over. This means, of course, that the Board is vitally 
interested in both the personnel of workers and in the material 
equipment of local churches at university centers. 

A third element of emerging policy is a greater and greater 
emphasis upon the educational character of the work of a uni- 
versity pastor and consequently, upon the desirability of his 
having special training in religious education. It is felt that 
the Church must be represented at the universities by men and 
women who are familiar with the great problems of modern 
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education and who know what the most approved methods in 
education are. This does not mean that the many forms of prac- 
tical service commonly rendered by university pastors along 
social, recreational and personal lines are to be discounted at 
all, but rather subordinated to a wider and higher effort of 
thorough going religious education which means, in general, the 
knowledge and practice of essential Christianity and more spe- 
cifically, the most approved methods of training students in re- 
ligious motives, attitudes, relationships, and activities. In other 
words, a growing policy of the Board is to rate educational in- 
sight and equipment as high in a university pastor as ability to 
preach, ability to organize, or even the ability to be a good fellow. 

A fourth element in the Board’s policy is to develop increas- 
ing local interest and support in the several university centers. 
It is felt to be unwise in principle and increasingly difficult in 
practice to finance the enlarging work at the university centers 
out of the benevolent gifts of the Church to the total work 
of the Board. Each state and each town has a natural interest 
in its own public schools and the church people of each state and 
town have a special interest in the religious work earried on in 
those public schools. This interest ought to be capitalized in 
a larger and larger way. Especially ought the almni of the 
University and the parents of students in the university to 
finance in an increasingly liberal way the work which is carried 
on. The local church or churches in the neighborhood of the 
university ought also to feel the special responsibility for the 
students in their midst. It is felt that such a church needs to 
be educated, as the one which last year sent $500 to a denomina- 
tional college in a different part of the state and only $50 for 
the religious work carried on in the large state university at 
its very doors. The Board does not desire to be relieved of any 
proper financial responsibilities but it ean give only what it gets 
and it can give to no university center what that center ought 
to receive from the people who are vitally interested in its work 
because of their close relationship to it. The Board feels that 
it ought to be left more and more free to do the missionary 
work of starting up new effort in universities where thus far 
nothing has been done and of rendering increasing support in 
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the Synods which are not at present self supporting and which 
consequently must have outside help. There is no doubt in the 
mind of the Board that this University Work is as important as 
any conducted in the Church anywhere, and that as its value and 
importance comes to be appreciated in the Church at large, in- 
creasing financial support will come. It will come, however, not 
so much through nation wide generalization as to its value as 
through the concrete illustration of its value and of its need in 
each center where large bodies of students are congregated. 


THE UNIVERSITY PASTOR’S LIBRARY 


By Hueco Moran 

The liberty of the University Pastor comprises the work- 
ing tools of his trade. In order to be a good workman, he must 
have at least the most necessary of the tools, he must know 
how to use them and he must actually keep his hand in by using 
them. His library should cover much the same range as that of 
any up-to-date city pastor, but it must differ to the extent that 
the thinking of a University community differs from that of the 
ordinary pastor’s congregation: That is, the reading of the 
University Pastor must go much more extensively into the fields 
of psychology, the physical sciences, and religious education. 

There are two obvious ways in which to treat the subject of 
the University Pastor’s library. The first is to give a careful 
and complete bibliography of an ideal library for one of our 
profession. But I do not know of any one equipped to compile 
such a bibliography. When completed it would be about as in- 
teresting as reading the dictionary. For such reading, I would 
recommend the catalogues of the publishing houses that go in 
for religious books. The other and for me the only possible 
treatment of the subject is to give a rather intimate and per- 
sonal survey of the books that I have found most worth while, 
mentioning at least one or two in each field of our thought and 
endeavor, and basing the whole upon the experience, the suc- 
cesses and failures of my own small library. 

It would seem to me thai a successful University pastor 
ought, in his first few years out of college, to have acquired from 
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five hundred to a thousand volumes, and that thereafter if he 
is to keep alive mentally, he must acquire, read, mark, and in- 
wardly digest at least twenty-five special and technical books 
on his work in addition to such general works of literature, 
travel and friction as he ean afford, in all say seventy-five to a 
hundred volumes a year. Of course, one can in the larger cen- 
ters depend somewhat on the University library, or on the spe- 
cial library in the college ‘‘ Y ’’ or other religious center. But 
for my part, I do not feel that I really know a book until I own 
it, have underscored the important passages, marked up the 
margins, have pasted my book plate under its cover and have 
the book in reach of my hand when I want it. 

Of course, in any discussion of such a library, one would 
naturally start with the Bible. But let us leave the various 
editions of the Bible and commentaries on it to their place 
with the distinctively religious and theological works, and make 
first a brief survey of the general field of literature. Books 
give an atmosphere to a home, and it seems to me important that 
the home of the University pastor should above all others have 
that atmosphere. In other lands where I have studied, more 
particularly in England, the undergraduates have some literary 
taste and have at hand in their studies a few shelves filled with 
good literature. Moreover, they find time to read these books, 
and enjoyment in doing so. It is the exception among American 
undergraduates to find any such literary tastes. Generally they 
not only have not, but they never even thought of wanting any 
such shelf of books. Where, if not in the home of their Uni- 
versity pastor, will they be apt to get the suggestion and the 
inspiration that will lead to such tastes? 

In the down-stairs library of our home, where students 
and other guests are generally received, we have two large 
eases filled with books of general interest, and a small stand by 
the leather reading chair from which one ean pick up the latest 
books acquired. Of course, tastes differ, and there are other sets 
which we hope to add, but these cases contain, among others, 
sets of Shakespeare, the Brownings, Tennyson, Byron, and a 
few other poets, Emerson, Kipling, Mark Twain, Nickolay and 
Hay’s Lincoln, Irving’s, Washington, Macauley, George Eliot, 
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Victor Hugo, parts of Henry Vandyke and Fennimore Cooper, 
and numerous odds and ends of travel, art and fiction. We are 
chiefly weak on history. In the upper hall, for want of a better 
place, we have a case of the more recent fiction, and general 
literature, but these books have little permanent value, and for 
the most part they are given away almost as fast as acquired. 
My own working library is in the study, a small room tucked in a 
quiet corner under the roof. 

And first of all I would mention a pad which is tacked to the 
casing just inside the study door. On this I write the names of 
those to whom certain books are loaned. For probably like 
yourselves, I have lost some dozens of treasured volumes—it is 
the books one most cares for that he is most apt to lend—lost 
in one way or another, but chiefly by the carelessness of bor- 
rowers. Now, I suppose it is better to have loaned and lost 
than never to have loaned at all, but this pad tends at least to 
reduce such losses. 

II. As has been suggested, the cornerstone of any library 
and particularly of a theological library is the Bible. Probably 
all of us have numerous Bibles and one, our own special copy, 
printed on thin India paper, with clear type, marginal refer- 
ences and lesson helps, maps, ete. In addition to this I have 
found the following editions useful: 1. An interlinear Bible, 
both Old and New Testaments, with the translations of 1611 
and 1885 placed in alternating lines throughout. 2. A revised 
version pocket testament. 3. A Weymouth’s New Testament. 
4. Harmonies of the Gospels, one in English and the other in 
Greek. 5. A Latin ‘‘ Biblia Sacra.’’ 6. A Greek ‘‘ Septua- 
gint.’’ 7. A Greek New Testament. 8. A Hebrew Old Testa- 
ment. Also I keep at hand copies of the Bible or at least the 
New Testament in any modern language that I know, for there 
is no quicker way to learn a modern language or better way to 
refresh one’s memory of one partially learned than thorugh 
the reading of the New Testament in that language. Add a 
good concordance and a modern Bible dictionary, preferably 
Hastings’ five-volume edition, or at least his one volume abridge- 
ment, and our first section is fairly :omplete. 

III. So far as Commentaries are concerned, I find the lit- 
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tle blue volumes of the Cambridge Bible and the International 
Critical Commentary in general most to my liking. These I 
have bought only on the books in which I am most interested, 
as Samuel, Isaiah, or the Gospels, ete. Other books of this sort 
which I have thought worth while buying and carting about the 
world with me are: 

Bishop of Worcester and others, ‘‘ Book by Book.’’ Driver’s, 
‘* Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament.’’ Juli- 
cher’s, ‘‘ Introduction to the New Testament.’’ Warde’s, ‘‘ Gen- 
esis.’ Delitsch’s, ‘‘ Isaiah.’’ Driver’s, ‘‘ Isaiah.’’ Dod’s, 
‘The Bible.’’ Peake’s, ‘‘ The Bible: Its Origin, ete.’’ T. N. 
Scott, on the ‘‘ Fourth Gospel,’’ a book which I found particu- 
larly illuminating. Rackham on ‘‘ The Aets.’’ Sabatier, 
‘*L’Apotre Paul.’’ Lightfoot’s, ‘‘ The Epistles of St. Paul.’’ 
Gudge, ‘‘ Corinthians.’’ Davidson, ‘‘ Hebrews.’’ To mention 
only those most worth while. The best condensed account of 
the Synoptic problem, in which I find our University students 
interested and about which they often ask questions, I have 
found in the Introduction to Allen’s ‘‘ St. Matthew,’’ in the 
International Critical Commentaries. I do not own, but should 
like to have, Ederscheim’s ‘‘ Jesus the Messiah,’’ and Sanday’s, 
Life of Christ.’’ 

IV. Turning now to books that give the historical and geo- 
graphical background, I would suggest, George Adam Smith’s 
‘* Historical Geography ’’ and Sir William Ramsey’s ‘‘ Paul the 
Traveler and Roman Citizen,’’ Kent’s ‘‘ History of the Hebrew 
People,’’ and Rigg’s ‘‘ History of the Jewish People.’’ I am 
much interested in Oriential antiquities, and the best single 
volume that I know dealing with this subject in relation to the 
Bible is E. J. Ball of the British Museum on, ‘‘ Light from the 
East.’’ Inchbold, ‘‘ Under the Syrian Sun,’’ gives an excellent 
= picture of the Holy Land as it is today. Certainly a knowledge 
= of secular ancient history and the monuments and excavations 
_ in the East is essential with the students with whom I have to 
deal. 
| ; The subject of the early Church is one to which much more 
attention is paid in England than in America. I, for one, believe 
that we are apt to leave too much of a gap between the Bible 
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times and our own, and that we can not understand our own 
age until we know the ages that have made it. I am taking for 
granted a good classical education and I am also taking it for 
granted that few of us ever disturb the dust on our copies of the 
classical Greek and Roman authors. Of course, the piece de 
resistance for this period is Harnack’s ‘‘ History of Dogma.”’ 
A few others which I would suggest, out of an immense field are: 

Burkitt, ‘‘ The Gospel History and its Transmission.’’ Gwat- 
kin, ‘‘ Selections from the Early Christian Writers.’’ Swete, 
‘¢ The Apostle’s Creed.’’ Bigg, ‘‘ The Origin of Christianity.’’ 
Glover, ‘‘ The Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman Empire.’’ 
Lightfoot, ‘‘ The Apostolic Fathers.’’ Nothing, I think, has 
so made that age live to me as skimming through in the 
original, Augustine’s ‘‘ Confessions.’’ It is an intensely human 
document, showing that boys and students have not changed 
fundamentally from that day to this, and it contains many an 
illustration that can be used in a discussion or an address. With 
all that as a background, I have recently read with great delight 
Andrew D. White’s ‘‘ Warfare of Science and Theology.’’ 
Purely as a review of the history of human _ thought 
and education, it is invaluable. This remarkable work repre- 
sents, moreover, better than any other book that I know, the 
spirit of antagonism of a certain part of the modern scientific 
world towards the church and organized religion. This is a 
spirit which you and I have to meet every day amongst 
the more thoughtful of the faculty and students with whom we 
deal. It behooves us to know the ground better than they, and 
if we have mastered Dr. White’s volumes we will know it better 
than they. They can not catch us napping. But in reading these 
volumes one caution is necessary. Dr. White always takes it 
for granted that science was right and that theology or religion 
was wrong. We need to remind him and ourselves that the 
church was founded on the accepted science of the day. When 
the scientists, many of whom were also religionists, repaired or 
amended their scientific theories the vast body of the scholarly 
world, which comprised the church, were conservative and clung 
to what the scientists had been asserting up till that moment. 
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With this reminder, the animus of Dr. White’s contention is re- 
moved. 

V. In the matter of further filling up the gap to our own 
day, it is taken for granted that each University Pastor will 
own and read the history of his own denomination. 

VI. We come next to the modern interpretation of Chris- 
tianity: Here is the field, I should imagine, where we are all 
the most keen to find good material. I have talked during the 
past year with Dean Brown, Henry Sloane Coffin, Sherwood 
Eddy, and others, asked of them for the name of some book 
which one could hand to a student and say, ‘‘ Here is a simple 
statement of the Christian Religion.’’ Sherwood Eddy gave 
me a few typewritten sheets of his own, entitled, ‘‘ The Creed 
of a Modern Christian.’’ He and some one else suggested J. A. 
Thompson’s ‘‘ A System of Religion,’’ I believe the title is, the 
Gifford lectures for 1919. Dean Brown’s ‘‘ Main Points ’’ was 
good—as far as it went, in 1911. R. J. Campbell’s ‘‘ New 
Theology ’’ has something to recommend it, but is controversial, 
hastily written, and somewhat out of date. Dean Brown’s In- 
gersoll Lecture, ‘‘ Living Again,’’ is good in its own field. 
Fiske’s ‘‘ Idea of God,’’ though published in 1885, will not soon 
be out of date, but it will hardly cover the field. So far I have 
not yet discovered the book that I have been looking for—out- 
side of the New Testament itself, though I have not yet read 
Harnack’s, ‘‘ What Is Christianity?’’ I hardly expect to find 
it there. 

But in so far as I know the literature of this field, the most 
valuable material that I have found for the University pastor’s 
own library is the series published by MacMillan and edited by 
Dean Streeter of Queen’s College, Oxford, with the following 
titles: ‘‘ Foundations,’’ ‘‘ The Spirit,’’ ‘‘ Concerning Prayer,’’ 
‘* Tmmortality.’’ 

In these volumes one finds a position but undogmatic state- 
ment of the faith of a group of Oxford men and one or two 
others, theologians, historians, psychologists, scientists, who 
have been working together, each adding to the common fund 
his own knowledge of his particular field. I would most heartily 
recommend these volumes to every one who is not yet familiar 
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with them. I do not subscribe to quite all their conclusions, but 
they come nearer to my own faith than anything I have yet 
found. They say what I have been trying to say, lo these many 
years. As for the book that one can hand to a student, I think 
it has not been written. 

VII. In order to produce such a book or, in the interim to 
carry a course fitted to meet the need that it represents among 
modern students, one should own and master a substantial text 
book on philosophy, ethics, psychology, sociology, and each of 
the modern physical sciences, such as biology, botany, physics, 
chemistry and astronomy. Though I own a few books on phi- 
losophy, such as Kant’s ‘‘ Critique of Pure Reason,’’ I feel that 
one who pauses too long on such works is lost to all human need. 
A book that I hope soon to add to my collection is Rashdall, 
‘* Philosophy and Religion.’’ Though not fundamentally a 
pragmatist, I am a great admirer of William James, and would 
recommend his ‘‘ Psychology,’’ ‘‘ Pragmatism,’’ and above all 
his ‘‘ Varieties of Religious Experience.’’ One of the ablest 
preachers to students that I know says he reads the Varieties 
through every year. With that one should at least read Star- 
buck’s ‘‘ Psychology of Religion,’’ on which it was founded. In 
this field the books by Dean Inge of St. Paul’s are excellent, such 
as ‘‘ Faith and Its Psychology,’’ and especially ‘‘ Personal 
Idealism and Mysticism,’’ which latter made a deep impression 
on me. I find also the various essays of Emerson always refresh- 
ing and never out of date. 

A book which I have been reading and which has a re- 
markably refreshing statement of the fundamental philosophy 
of Christianity and its relations to modern science is Wenland’s 
‘* Miracles and Christianity,’’ translated by McIntosh. It is a 
dynamic and forceful work which we can scarcely afford to do 
without. 

VIII. Ethics are closely associated with philosophy and 
psychology. In ethics our old friends Confucius and Epictetus 
are not to be sneezed at, while somewhat more recent works that 
to me seem indispensable are, ‘‘ Practical Idealism ’’ and ‘‘ So- 
cial Ethies,’’ by William DeWitt Hyde; John Dewey’s 
‘* Ethies;’’ perhaps also Speer, ‘‘ The Marks of a Man,’’ A. B. 
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Alexander’s ‘‘ Ethies of St. Paul,’’ and ‘‘ Principles of Charac- 
ter-Making,’’ by Arthur Holmes. 

The field of Spiritism, related to Psychology and Religion, 
is much to the fore these days and often crops up in discussion. 
One cannot afford to be altogether ignorant of its claims. I have 
read a number of volumes on Spiritism and the two that stand 
out most prominently in my memory are F. W. H. Meyers’ 
‘* Survival of Human Personality,’’ and ‘‘ Modern Spiritism ”’ 
by Schofield with an introduction by Newell Dwight Hillis. 

IX. But even more than Psychology, I believe that recent 
developments in the Physical sciences are of importance to the 
religious teacher. The whole drift is away from Materialism 
and towards a dynamic and spiritual explanation of the Uni- 
verse. That is why so many more professors are found in church 
today. A student who would be classed as a ‘‘ regular feller ”’ 
recently told me that he studied philosophy and lost his religion 
but then he took a course in Biology and was forced to go back 
to it. Aside from elementary courses in college, I am but a 
beginner in this field, but I think that it is essential that we 
should all be masters in it. In order to familiarize myself with 
the modern kinetic theory of matter, I have been reading Com- 
stock and Trolland, ‘‘ The Nature of Matter and Electricity,’’ 
and I most heartily recommend it to you all. Also a good text 
book on Astronomy, and on the Nature of Light. It is only by 
being up on these physical sciences that one can deal with the 
materialist and agnostic. Before leaving the subject, I would 
mention ‘‘ Science and Religion,’’ a small volume by Keyser, 
a professor of mathematics, and an article several years ago in 
the Hibbert Journal by the same author on ‘‘ Mathematics and 
Theology,’’ which materially altered my thinking. 

X. Another field hardly less important in which rapid 
progress is being made is that of Sociology, or what might be 
summed up in the phrase, ‘‘ The Social Message of the Gospel.’’ 
The emphasis of recent years has been shifting from the indi- 
vidual to the social in the interpretation of Christianity. It is 
easy to go too far in this, but a number of good books and of 
wide range can be suggested with which we must be familiar. 
As’ fundamental for any such study I would suggest, ‘‘ The 
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Family,’’ by Thwing. I can hardly hope to so much as mention 
the leading books in this field, but the following may be sug- 
gestive : 

Rauschenbusch, ‘‘ Christianizing the Social Order.’’ 

Rauschenbusch, ‘‘ Social Principles of Jesus.’’ 

Jenks, ‘‘ Social Significance of the Teachings of Jesus.’’ 

Ross, ‘‘ Sin and Society.’’ 

Harry Ward, ‘‘ The New Social Order.’’ 

Babson, ‘‘ Fundamentals of Prosperity.’’ 

Coffin, ‘‘ In a Day of Social Rebuilding.”’ 

Ward & Edwards, ‘‘ Christianizing Community Life.’’ 

In this connection one can hardly pass on without touching 
on social hygiene and sex education. I mention but half a dozen 
out of what might be a library in itself: 

Jane Addams, ‘‘ New Conscience and an Ancient Evil.’’ 

R. C. Cabot, ‘‘ Christian Approach to Social Morality.’’ 

Exner, ‘‘ Rational Sex Life for Men.’’ 

Goddard, ‘‘ The Kailkak Family.’’ 

T. H. Galloway, ‘‘ Biology of Sex.’’ 

G. J. Kneeland, ‘‘ Commercialized Prostitution in New York 
City.’’ 

With these one might read some of the various vice reports, 
as that of Chicago or Philadelphia, and as an antidote to it all 
Luther Burbank’s delightful little book, ‘‘ The Training of the 
Human Plant.’’ 

Having gotten a fair view of present day conditions at 
home, we naturally turn to the international field and conditions 
abroad. Here again one feels lost, and the best current maga- 
zines are out of date if one reads the daily papers. I take it we 
are all trying hard to keep up with current history—at Wash- 
ington and in Europe, and will therefore confine myself largely 
to the Near and Far East, leading into a study of modern 
missions. 

XI. My stand-bys on Russia are ‘‘ A Thousand Years of 
Russian History,’’ by Sonia Howe; ‘‘ The Russian Revolution,’’ 
published by the Russian Bureau in New York, and ‘‘ The 
Eclipse of Russia,’’ by Dr. Dillon. Stanley Hornbeck’s ‘‘ Con- 
temporary Politics in the Far East ’’—the exact title I have for- 
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gotten, it is one of the books I have loved and loaned and lost— 
will long be a standard. For Japan and Korea, and the general 
Oriental situation, ‘‘ The Oriental Policy of the United States,’’ 
by Henry Chung, Korean Envoy to the Paris Peace Conference. 
For a Mission study text book on the subject, the best thing I 
know is Charlie Fahs’ ‘‘ America’s Stake in the Far East.’’ 
Sherwood Eddy’s ‘‘ New Era in Asia ”’ is somewhat older, but 
is still valuable, while his ‘‘ Everybody’s World ’’ is up to date 
and excellent. The best missionary reference books that I know 
are, ‘‘ The China Missionary Year Book ’’ and ‘‘ The Japan Mis- 
sionary Year Book,’’ both published annually and always valu- 
able to have at hand; the reports of the Edinburgh Conference, 
of the Student Volunteer Conventions, and of the Continuation 
Committee, and Beach’s ‘‘ Missionary Atlas.’’ There is a host of 
other books one would like to mention, such as the Travels of 
Marco Polo, the Voyages of Monsieur Hue, Richter’s ‘‘ History 
of Protestant Missions,’’ Arthur H. Smith’s ‘‘ Chinese Charac- 
teristies,’’ ‘‘ Village Life,’’ ‘‘ China and America Today,’’ 
Underwood’s ‘‘ Call of Korea,’’ Gale’s ‘‘ The Vanguard,’’ 
George Gleason’s new book on Japan, which I have not yet 
purchased. 

XII. But I have found the tale of Missions best told in 
biographies, and you will find a wonderful inspiration in the 
more than twenty volumes of the ‘‘ Young People’s Missionary 
Library,’’ including such stories as ‘‘ Verbeck of Japan,”’ 
‘* Thoburn’s Apprenticeship,’’ ‘‘ Chinese Heroes.’’ In addition 
there are numerous missionary biographies, such as the ‘‘Life 
of David Livingstone,’’ ‘‘ Mackay of Formosa,’’ ‘‘ The Beloved 
Physician—[Dr. Peill] of Chang Chou,’’ ‘‘Ann of Ava ’’—the 
life of Mrs. Adoniram Judson, one of the most effective biogra- 
phers I have ever read; ‘‘ The Life of Joseph Hardy Neesima,’’ 
by Arthur Hardy; ‘‘ Pastor Hsi,’’ by Mrs. Taylor. To read one 
of these is an inspiration; to have it to lend to a student is a 
privilege. 

While on the subject of biographies, I would say that I have 
always been very fond of them and would not limit mine to 
missionary biographies, by any means. I know of no more in- 
spiring reading, or of no surer way of awakening what is best in 
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a man than to steep him in the lives of great men and the stories 
of great endeavors. It is hard to limit oneself, but I can men- 
tion only a few of the more important: 

Morley’s ‘‘ Life of Gladstone.’’ 

W. R. Moody’s ‘‘ Life of Dwight L. Moody.’’ 

Boulger’s ‘‘ Life of Charles George Gordon’’ (Chinese 
Gordon). 

Nicolay’s ‘‘ Short Life of Abraham Lincoln.’’ 

Hamilton W. Mabie’s ‘‘ William Shakespeare.’’ 

Washington Irving’s ‘‘ Life and Voyages of Christopher Co- 
lumbus.”’ 

Sepet’s ‘‘ Jeanne d’ Arec.’’ 

Tles’ ‘‘ Leading American Inventors.”’’ 

Jordan’s ‘‘ Leading American Men of Science.’’ 

Begbie’s ‘‘ Twice Born Men.’’ 

I for one have never owned, nor cared to own, any collection 
of Canned Anecdotes for Pulpit Illustration, but from books like 
these I have had a vast inspiration for my own life and a ready 
fund of illustrations for turning a point in a talk, address, or 
discussion. 

XIII. But returning to the subject of missions, I have 
always considered a study of Comparative Religion a prerequisite 
to any study of or work in foreign Missions. Having specialized 
somewhat during my course at Oxford on Comparative Religion, 
from a missionary point of view, I discovered that a knowledge 
of the other forms of religion adds much to one’s understanding 
and appreciation of Christianity. This study has brought me, 
in fact, to the position that there is only one religion—Man’s 
search after God, and that in that search Christ is the Way, the 
fulfillment of them all. From that point of view others might 
make a very different list, but these are the books that have 
chiefly given me my ideas on the great religious systems : 

Legge, ‘‘ Life and Teachings of Confucius.’’ 

Legge, ‘‘ Life and Works of Mencius.”’ 

Fraser, ‘‘ Golden Bough.’’ 

Cuthbert Hall, ‘‘ Christ and the Eastern Soul.’’ 

Clark, ‘‘ Ten Great Religions.’’ 

DeGroot, ‘‘ The Religious System of China.’’ 
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Lajard, ‘‘ Les Mysteries de Mithra.’’ 

Douglas, ‘‘ Confucianism and Taoism.’’ 

Beal, ‘‘ Buddhism in China.’’ 

Trumbull, ‘‘ The Blood Covenant.’’ 

Trumbull, ‘‘ The Threshold Covenant.’’ 

Irving’s ‘‘ Mahomet.’’ 

Zwemer, ‘‘ Isiam.’’ 

C. N. Seott, ‘‘ The Religions of Antiquity.’’ 

Moore, ‘‘ History of Religion.’’ 

It remains now to consider briefly the more technical side of 
the student work. Here I hope for more help from you than I 
can give. A good book to start with is Dr. Mott’s recent volume, 
‘*The World’s Student Christian Federation.’’ Another is 
‘* Education and National Character,’’ by Henry Churchill 
King and others, published by the R. E. A., not recent but much 
to the point. In the conduct of the Bible Study Group, I know 
of nothing to take the place of Horne’s ‘‘ Leadership of Bible 
Study Groups.’’ For the actual groups I have found Fosdick’s 
books the best so far tried, ‘‘ The Meaning of Prayer,’’ ‘‘ The 
Meaning of Faith,’’ and ‘‘ The Meaning of Service,’’ but per- 
haps best of all ‘‘ The Manhood of the Master.’’ Bruce Curry’s 
new book on St. Mark’s Gospel, ‘‘ Jesus and His Cause,”’ is also 
excellent. ‘‘ A Life at Its Best,’’ by Edwards and Cutler is the 
best thing on St. Paul, ‘‘ Under the Highest Leadership,’’ by 
John Douglas Adam is excellent ; since the war I have had little 
success with ‘‘ Student Standards of Action ’’-—-others may 
have had a different experience. For the remaining regular 
text-books, I must refer you to the Association Press catalog. 
These books I find mainly of use with a group who already have 
a religious background. I sometimes find that one gets equally 
good results simply by following one of the books of the New 
Testament without any other text. I have had excellent results 
from the little book called ‘‘ His Life,’’ published by Hope Com- 
pany of Chicago at 12 cents, being simply a consecutive story of 
the life of Christ taken from the Four Gospels. In the fraternity 
houses I have so far simply followed our own outline of Christian 
Fundamentals, but a good text book on this subject would be 
useful and is much to be desired. 
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Recent books in the field of vocational counsel, recommended 
by Evans Worthley are Allen’s ‘‘ A Guide to the Study of Occu- 
pations,’’ in reality a biography, and Crawford’s ‘‘ Vocations 
Within the Church.’’ There is also a ‘‘ Biography of Voca- 
tional Guidance.’’ June, 1921, published by the St. Louis 
Public Library. 

XIV. Further, I have been making a collection of the re- 
ports and courses of study of the different student Christian As- 
sociations and University pastors, such as ‘‘ Religion in a Modern 
University,’’ from Pennsylvania ; ‘‘ Religious Education as a Vo- 
cation,’’ by Norman Richardson ; ‘‘ Christian Work in State Uni- 
versities ’’—the report of predecessors of this conference. Such 
material will prove of great value when filed. 

XV. Finally I had intended adding a brief section on De- 
votional Literature. Space, however, forbids, and this is also 
largely a matter of taste. To me the Bible itself is the best devo- 
tional reading, or perhaps a book like the Manhood of the Master 
with Bible text and comment. There are times when I value a 
book like Brother Lawrence’s ‘‘ The Practice of the Presence of 
God,’’ or Thomas 4 Kempis,’ ‘‘ De Imitatione Christi,’’ but for 
the most part I prefer something dynamic. Though not written 
as a book on devotion, I am greatly enjoying Benjamin Kidd’s 
‘** Science of Power,’’ and I find that it has been widely read in 
the past two years by men like Dr. Mott and Sherwood Eddy. 
Two other books that were greatly discussed by men of the same 
stamp a few years back are, ‘‘ Letters to His Friends,’’ by Forbes 
Robinson, and ‘‘ Christ’s Message of the Kingdom,’’ by Hogg. 

This paper is necessarily incomplete and fragmentary. I 
trust that if it has any merit at all, it has at least the merit of 
sincerity. I have sought to introduce you to my friends (a few 
of them perhaps only acquaintances, whom I should like to know 
better). Some of them you may not care to meet again, but I 
trust that in large part they may be mutual friends, and that in 
the discussion you may introduce me, likewise, to a few of your 
old friends and companions. 
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PERTINENT PARAGRAPHS 


The Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church in the 
United States, Lancaster, Pa., has a most interesting plan by 
which the members of the Senior Class each year are given some 
laboratory experience in New York City. 

The fund to defray the expenses is provided by men of the 
Reformed Church who permit the President of the Seminary 
to draw upon them for not more than a hundred dollars each 
year. The President has full charge of this money and is to 
use it to procure speakers—preachers or lecturers—to address 
the students during the year and to take the Senior Class to 
New York. 

This year, on the first day, they visited the Cathedral of St. 
John, the Divine, Union Theological Seminary, the Union Set- 
tlement House, Grant’s Tomb, and heard a forum in Cooper 
Institute conducted by Dean Martin on the psychology of con- 
servatism, and spent an hour in Chinatown. 

On the next day they were given admission by ticket to the 
private library and museum of J. P. Morgan; were conducted 
through the Manhattan Building, with full explanation of the 
workings of that company and visited the Metropolitan Museum. 


Report of Visits of Women Secretaries of the Methodist, Epis- 
copal, Baptist, Presbyterian, Congregational, and Lutheran 
Churches and the Young Women’s Christian Association. 

By Acnes M. Hatt. 


There has just been completed a series of meetings which indicate a 
new movement of cooperation among the women secretaries of the Home and 
Foreign Missions and Departments of Education of the various Protestant 
Churches and the Young Women’s Christian Association. This movement 
grew out of the expression on the part of authorities in many of the large 
colleges that they did not wish to have Church Board secretaries coming 
week after week on to their college campus; one coming to interview the 
students who were interested in home or foreign work of the Presbyterian 
Church and the next week of the Methodist Church and so on. Along side 
of this feeling on the part of the colleges there was a definite recognition 
that the object of the local Young Women’s Christian Association was to 
further membership and service in the Christian Church. This part of 
the program of the Young Women’s Christian Association had been only 
partially carried out and it was their desire to find a new method for fur- 
thering this object. In the third place there was the desire on the part 
of the women secretaries of the urches to find some new method of 
approach so that their visits should bring to the attention of all students 
on a given campus the place of the whole Church in the life of people 
today. Each secretary going alone to a campus touched mostly her own 
group, but it was ee that a united visit could reach all Church mem- 
bers and those not liated with any Church and focus their attention 
upon the opportunity of Church work after college and the constructive 
program of all Churches in their home and foreign program. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
_ The University of Chicago invited each Church to send a representa- 
tive there early in January. On one afternoon simultaneous meetings were 
held for each one of the church groups who had a visiting secretary or 
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local leader. This was in order to inform the students of the general work 
of their respective denominations. Following these denominational meet- 
ings a meeting was held for all students in the University. The theme of 
this meeting was the place of religion in a college student’s life. A Roman 
Catholic layman, a Jewish layman, a Protestant minister and a Protestant 
laywoman were speakers at this meeting and presented in a most compre- 
hensive way the theme which the students themselves had chosen. The fol- 
lowing day was given to interviews by the visiting secretaries. This general 
plan was considered successful by those of the University of Chicago and 
they hope to repeat it another year. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


On February 18-21, one of the student secretaries of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association and the secretaries of the Baptist, Pres- 
byterian, Congregational and Episcopal Churches visited Wellesley College 
at the invitation of the Christian Association there. On the opening even- 
i of the visit President Pendleton, together with the members of the 
Bible Department of Wellesley College, entertained the visiting secretaries 
and the members of the cabinet of the Christian Association. This was 
an informal meeting for discussion of the general problems in religious life 
on the Wellesley campus. 

On the following day, which was Sunday, denominational meetings 
were held in the afternoon for those who had Church Board Secretaries. 
These meetings were not largely attended, ey Soma of lack of pub- 
licity and also because there was apparently little interest in such meetings. 
These meetings were similar to the denominational meetings which are 
usually held in summer conferences of the Christian Association and in 
each, opportunity for work within the Church and a general discussion of 
the Church lfie of the girl while in college was taken up. That evening 
Dr. R. Calkins of Boston presented “The Challenge of the Church” at 
the evening chapel service. Following his address he held an open forum 
discussion. About fifty remained for this discussion. 

The following days at Wellesley were given over to personal inter- 
views for each secretary with her own students. Questions of foreign work 
and of opportunities for work in home churches came to each one of the 
Secretaries. Girls were eager to know about the course in Social Religious 
Education given at Teachers’ College and wished definite information about 
possibilities for scholarships in that course. 

The result of the days at Wellesley was summed up at an evening meet- 
ing at Miss Pendleton’s in which all were agreed that the experiment had 
been “most worth while.’ Each Secretary had reported that she had 
accomplished all that she would have accomplished if she had gone alone 
and in addition there had been a very definite expression on the part of 
the students that the fact that the secretaries of several churches would 
come together to the campus had meant to them an indication of church 
rn which was altogether pleasing and in line with their whole 
lesire. 


DURHAM 

At the State College at Durham, New Hampshire, the plan included 
men and women and was under the leadership of the Secretary for Chris- 
tian work there. For women, the ~— and Congregational Church 
nn me and the YWCA were there. ‘or men, the Baptist and Congre- 
gational. 

The program consisted of a 

Convocation with Mr. Gordon Gilkey speaking on “ The Challenge 

of the Church,” a 
Meeting of secretaries and presidents of the Christian Associations. 


an 

Illustrated lecture on “The Church at Work ”’—Miss Calder of 
the Congregational Board, speaker, 

9:00 p. m., Denominational meetings, with small attendance, 

Personal interviews, 

United worship at Community Church, 

Discussion on Church work, 

Supper at Church, followed by discussion on ‘“ Ministry” and 
“ Foreign Work,” 
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Discussion on Volunteer and Professional Social Service for women, 

Closing serv.ce led by Dr. Parker. 

At a subsequent meeting of committee of students and secretaries and 
Advisory Committees, all agreed that the idea had been good, but that for 
so small a school they preferred only two men and two women secretaries 
who should come to represent all Churches, and that they wanted one man 
speaker to remain for the days of the Conference. 

SMITH COLLEGE 

The fourth experiment in cooperation came at the invitation of the 
Smith College Christian Association for a visit there March 7-8-9. Follow- 
ing the experiment at Wellesley a much more comprehensive program was 
planned. e Lutheran and Methodist Boards were represented in addi- 
tion to those who had been at Wellesley. Following is the program for 
the three days’ visit: 

March 7—1 o’clock luncheon with the cabinet of the Christian Asso- 
ciation, the presidents of the Church Clubs and the Secretaries of the 
Baptist, Congregational, Methodist, Lutheran, Presbyterian and Episcopal 
Churches plus the national student secretary of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association and the local secretary of the Christian Association. 

Four o’clock Tea with the members of the Bible Department, the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Young Women’s Christian Association and under- 
graduates. At that time the whole program was surveyed and the members 
of the faculty expressed their interest in the project. 

7 p. m.—Meeting of the Young Women’s Christian Association with 
Mr. Gordon Gilkey of Springfield, apeaiing on “The Challenge of the 
Church.” The local ministers of Northampton were invited to this meeting 
and following this an informal discussion was held for the local ministers 
and the secretaries in an effort to suggest new ways in which the local 
churches could serve college students. 

March 8—Interviews in the morning. 

1 o’clock. Luncheon with the Student Volunteers for foreign missions 
and the foreign students of the college. 

2 o’clock. Conference for those interested in Work in the Home Church, 
such as club work, pageantry, drama, etc., led by Miss Frances Greenough 
of the Baptist Board of Education and Miss Matilda Pepper of the Board 
of Education of the Lutheran Church. 

3 o’clock. Conference on Work of Home Missions led by Miss Mary 
Eliza Clark of the Women’s Board of Home and Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

4 o’clock. Conference on Work of Foreign Missions, led by Miss Helen 
Calder of the Woman’s Boards of the Congregational Church and Miss 
Twyll Lytton of the Woman’s Board of the Methodist Church. 

_ 5 o’el Conference on Opportunities in Religious and Social Hdu- 
cation in the Young Women’s Christian Association, led by Miss Alice Hoyt 
of the National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Association ; 

5 o’clock. Conference on Sunday School Work, led by Miss Agnes M. 
Hall of the Department of Religious Education of the Episcopal Church. 

_ The meetings in the afternoon each averaged about 20, but there was 
a different group at almost every one of the hours and a very marked in- 
terest on the part of those who came. 

7 o'clock. Simultaneous meetings of each one of the denominations 
which had a visiting secretary. These meetings were small. The largest 
group was the Episcopal group, where there were 14 girls; this number, as 
compared with 450 Episcopalians registered in college, each one of whom 
had received a personal invitation to the ——~, The Lutheran and Con- 
gregational each had 12. The other meetings had from 7 to 4. 

March 9—Personal interviews for the secretaries. Many interviews 
— each one had were the result of the discussions of the afternoon 

ore. 

The conference closed with an afternoon meeting of the advisory com- 
mittee, the members of the Bible Department and the student committee 
who had had the whole conference in charge. 

The experiment had proved valuable from the point of view of the 
local aon ge and from those of us from the outside. All wished to have it 
continued another year and felt that it was worth recommending to other 
women’s colleges and state universities in the country. 
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